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STUDY TV— Concluded 

Twenty-seventh day. — The man Isaiah. At an early age, perhaps about 
twenty-five, Isaiah, a prosperous and well-educated man of Jerusalem, began his 
career as prophet. He was married, and had one son. Later a second son was 
born. He regarded himself and his children as " signs and wonders," illustrations 
of his great themes. For more than forty years, from the year of King Uzziah's 
death in 739 B.C. till the deliverance of Jerusalem in 701 B.C., Isaiah preached that 
calamity was coming upon Israel, Judah, and Jerusalem as the result of their 
neglect of justice, righteousness, and true religion. Recall his four great ideas — 
the sin of the nation, its impending suffering at the hands of Assyria, the survival 
of a remnant, and the happy future. What proofs have we had of Isaiah's power 
as a statesman and public speaker? Would you say that he was successful in 
his efforts ? Would you say that he was the greatest of the prophets ? 

Twenty-eighth day. — The Book of Isaiah. Observe that the book contains 
sixty-six chapters, but that in our treatment of it we have used only about 
half of this material. Recall the statement in the introductory paragraphs that 
other writings than those of this prophet seem to have attached themselves to his 
authentic work. Notable among these are such sections as 13:1 — 14:23, and 
other oracles against the nations; chaps. 24-27, 34, 35, 40-55, and 56-66. Some 
of these sections will be treated in later studies. Note also the irregular manner 
in which the material is arranged in the book, and the reasons that have led to 
rearrangement by biblical students. But most of all, try to appreciate the 
greatness of the work and the attractiveness of much of its literary style. 

Twenty-ninth day. — The message of Isaiah. Recall the preaching of this great 
moral leader of Judah, and remember that he was essentially a city man, and was 
keenly sensitive to the evils of the capital. He preached against drunkenness, 
and monopoly, skepticism, pride, vanity, especially as noted in the foreign fashions 
of the ladies of Jerusalem, wrong-headed leadership, and all sorts of injustice to 
the poor and the dependent. As a statesman he insisted first upon the isolation 
of Judah; but when once Ahaz had made the unfortunate alliance with Assyria, 
Isaiah demanded that the agreement be kept. In practically every message he 
delivered he made clear his four cardinal truths — sin, judgment, survival, and 
future glory. Remarkable is his love of contrast. When the days were pros- 
perous, he preached that calamity was near. But when darkness had settled over 
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the city, his words were full of hope. And in both, he was true to the ideals of 
prophecy. 

Thirtieth day. — The predictions of Isaiah. Like other great prophets, Isaiah 
drew his material from the past, the present, and the future. In the latter field, 
he showed remarkable foresight as a profound student of events, and an interpreter 
of the purposes of God. Recall his predictions of the speedy downfall of the king- 
doms of Syria and Israel (7:5-17; 8:1-4), and their fulfilment. Also remember 
his confident statements about the distress to which Jerusalem would be reduced, 
and her final deliverance. Perhaps the most significant of Isaiah's predictions 
related to the messianic time of peace and glory after the Assyrian had been over- 
thrown. Of these the most vivid is that regarding the Child Wonderful (9:6, 7) 
whom Isaiah expected to redeem his land from the foreign foe. That hope was 
realized, though not in the manner the prophet expected. The New Testament 
quotations from Isaiah laid hold of his words without reference to their original 
application, and related them wherever possible to the life of Jesus (see Matt. 
1:22,23; 4:12-16; Mark7:6,7; John 12:40). Thus the words were "fulfilled," 
not as predictions, but as coming to new birth and meaning in the life of the Master. 

Thirty-first day. — The modern value of Isaiah. The moral awakening of the 
world in our day is due in no small degree to the rediscovery of the prophets of Israel ; 
and among those whose messages have been found timely and convincing Isaiah 
holds a chief place. The city is the great social problem of our age, and Isaiah is 
the Old Testament specialist on that theme. The sins of the city, its volatile and 
vibrant life, its opulence, and its pride, all find place in his thought and speech. 
Our modern city problems are more complex than were those of his time, for sin, 
which was then largely individual, is today organized and exploited for profit. 
But the eternal principles which Isaiah applied to the evils of his day are the 
principles for our age and for all time, for they are the basic truths revealed by 
the Holy One of Israel. 

STUDY V 
MICAH AND THE RURAL CONDITIONS OF HIS DAY 

In passing from the study of Isaiah to Micah, his contemporary, one goes 
from the city to the country: from the busy streets of Jerusalem to the more 
quiet regions of the westward slopes of Palestine; from the problems of world- 
politics to the activities of provincial towns, disturbed only by the passing of 
caravans or the chance hazards of plundering at the hands of the stragglers of 
marching armies on the way to Egypt or the North; from the vices and luxury 
of the capital to the petty tyrannies of country landlords over a helpless rural 
population. 

Yet Micah's world was not contracted, in spite of the fact that his interests 
were those of the countryside. He had been in Jerusalem and was familiar with 
its intrigues and its superficiality. He knew something of the dangers in which the 
nervous and vacillating conduct of public affairs was involving the entire country, 
especially in view of Assyrian activities in the coast lands of Syria. Moreover, 
his outlook as a resident of the shephelah was upon that very plane of the sea 
along which commerce and war were constantly pushing men from all the lands. 
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Past his town of Moresheth-Gath went the armies of Sargon and Sennacherib; 
and only a short distance away was Lachish, the gateway to Egypt, through which 
the embassies from the court of Hezekiah to the empire of the South, so satirized 
by Isaiah, made their way. 

Contemporaries, and in a measure colleagues, were Micah and Isaiah, though 
in almost all regards unlike. Like Paul, Isaiah was a city man in all his associa- 
tions and interests; like Jesus, Micah belonged to the country, and in his language 
its life is reflected. Isaiah's vision of Jerusalem's future was confident and 
optimistic. The city would pass through great dangers, but escape. Micah, how- 
ever, looked farther into the future, even though the scope of his interests was not 
so wide. He discerned with clear eyes the approaching tragedy of the city's over- 
throw; but he did not doubt that out of the fiery trial that was to come there 
would emerge deliverance and redemption for the people of God. 

These prophets share the feeling of intense concern regarding the moral and 
religious conditions of their day, and though neither alludes to the other, the 
combined results of their labors must have been notable at the time, even as their 
words have served to awaken ethical and spiritual concern in all the centuries 
since. 

First day. — §109. The coming of God: Mic. 1:1-4, 14; I Sam. 5:6-8, 17; 
Isa. 1:1; Hos. 1:1; Ps. 18:6-15; Jud. 5:4, 5; Hab. 3:8-15. Read Mic. 1:1, and 
note that it is the editorial superscription of the book. Compare the word 
"Morashtite," which is used to describe Micah, with the reference to Moresheth- 
Gath in vs. 14, and observe that they seem to refer to a town that was near the 
former Philistine city of Gath (see I Sam. 5:6-8; 6: 17). Read also Isa. 1 : 1 and 
Hos. 1:1, and notice that the three prophets were contemporaries, although 
probably not for the length of time the superscriptions would imply. Read 
Mic. 1:2-4, an d note that Jehovah is angry, and is about to come down from 
heaven in his wrath against Samaria and Jerusalem, and that nature will be in 
terror at his approach. Read Ps. 18:6-15 f° r a similar picture of the terrible 
coming of God, and Jud. 5:4, 5 and Hab. 3:8-15 for other poetical descriptions 
of the consternation of nature and man at his coming in judgment. How would 
you interpret these passages? 

Second day. — §110. The sins of Israel: Mic. 1:5-9; H Rings, chaps. 15-18. 
Read the Micah passage, and note that it gives the cause of the wrath of God 
described in vss. 2-4. Read II Kings, chaps. 15-18, for the evil course of Samaria 
(Israel) under the six kings from Zechariah to Hoshea, and for the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah of Judah, and note the frequent references to the military 
operations of the kings of Assyria in Palestine. Note the prophet's prediction of 
the destruction of Samaria, the city responsible for the moral conditions in Israel. 
Recall the statements of Hosea regarding the intimate connection between idolatry 
and the immoral life. The trouble that is to overwhelm Samaria, or perhaps has 
already befallen her, will reach even Jerusalem. 

Third day. — §111. Stricken towns: Mic. 1:10-16; Isa. 10:28-32; I Sam. 
22:1, 2. Read the Micah passage. It includes a list of towns that seem to have 
been in the region in which the prophet lived, and were therefore familiar to him. 
On them all trouble was to fall soon, probably because they lay in the path of the 
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advancing Assyrians. The text is not very certain in this passage, probably 
because there were puns or plays upon the names of the towns in the prophet's 
original oracle. The references to Lachish as the gateway toward Egypt, the 
first stage on the sinful way to that land, and to Moresheth-Gath (Micah's home) 
as about to be lost to the enemy, are the clearest. Compare this picture of the 
stricken towns of the shephelah with Isaiah's reference to a wholly different route 
of the Assyrian approach in Isa. 10:28-32. For the story of David's refuge at 
Adullam, see I Sam. 22:1, 2. 

Fourth day. — § 112. The oppression of the poor: Mic. 2 : 1-5. Read and note 
the prophet's vehement indignation against the rich men who acquire large 
holdings of land, and then mistreat their tenants and dependents. Would 
Micah's position as a countryman, probably a farmer, make him especially sympa- 
thetic with the afflicted people of his own class ? Do you suppose these landlords 
lived on their property or resided in the city, and left the management of their 
estates in the hands of stewards and employees ? Which would be worse for the 
farmers? Observe that the prophet, speaking for God, insists that the divine 
vengeance is soon to fall, and that the enemy that dispossesses the rich land- 
owners of their property will mock them with taunts. 

Fifth day. — §113. The reproach of preaching: Mic. 2:6-11; Amos 2:12; 
5:10; 7:10-12; Isa. 28:9, 10. Read the passages from Micah and note that 
the rich and conscienceless men whom the prophet denounces are indignant at 
his words, and order him to keep silence, saying that his reproaches never cease. 
For similar experiences by Amos and Isaiah, read Amos 2:12; 5:10; 7:10-12; 
Isa. 28:0, 10. The rich and oppressive sinners appeal to the traditional belief 
that Jehovah will be the protector of his people, and no one need fear the words 
of a fanatic like Micah. But the prophet insists that his words are wholesome 
and needed, and recounts further instances of mistreatment of women and chil- 
dren. Note the threat of exile, the command to depart in vs. 10, and the reference 
in vs. 11 to the sort of preaching they would like. 

Sixth day. — §114. The future of Israel: Mic. 2:12, 13. Observe the wholly 
different situation of these two verses. They seem to belong to a much later age 
and another hand. In what manner they came into this connection it is hard to 
understand. Note that the writer speaks of Israel as a scattered people, who are 
about to be reassembled like a dispersed flock. They are to be gathered in such a 
multitude that the noise will be heard afar. Resistless, with Jehovah as king 
at their head, they march through gates of opposition, and nothing can stay 
them. These words evidently describe the prophetic hopes of the exilic or post- 
exilic age for the restoration of Israel to national life. 

Seventh day. — § 115. Cruel officials: Mic. 3:1-4. This is a vivid picture 
of the heartless treatment of the common people by the officials and the wealthy 
class. Picture to yourself what acts of violence and outrage lie behind these 
tremendously moving verses. Do you think Micah refers to the conduct of the 
leaders at Jerusalem toward the men of the small towns around him or to that 
of local officials and magnates in the towns themselves in relation to their poorer 
fellow-townsmen? Do you know of other instances in history of selfish and 
oppressive treatment of the dependent classes? Do you know of instances in 
which revolts have broken out among the peasants and serfs against their rulers 
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and spoilers ? Note the threat in vs. 4 that the scales shall be turned, and the 
men who have exploited the helpless shall receive their just deserts. 

Eighth day. — §116. Blind seers: Mic. 3:5-8; Jer. 14:14. In the first 
passage, note Micah's denunciation of the false prophets of his day, the men 
who preach merely for reward, and have no interest in religion except as a 
means of making a living. Read Jer. 14 : 14 for an example of this sort of prophecy. 
No doubt these arraignments by the great prophets of their less inspired contem- 
poraries were severe, and not wholly deserved. Would you liken them to the 
condemnation of preachers often uttered by evangelists today? Where does 
the truth probably he? Note in vs. 8 Micah's strong and confident assertion 
regarding his own clear vision and prophetic power. 

Ninth day. — §117. Crimes that bring ruin: Mic. 3:0-12; Jer. 26:1-19. 
Read and note Micah's return to his theme of bad leadership which is bringing 
the nation to destruction. Can there be any doubt that in this passage he is 
addressing the leaders at Jerusalem ? What do you think he means by "building 
up Zion with blood " ? How many sorts of leaders are mentioned ? What charge 
is made against each class? What did they at the same time profess? What 
would be your opinion of those who profess religious belief but live immoral lives ? 
Notice how Micah denounces judges, priests, and prophets alike for using their 
holy offices to make money. Would the same charge hold good today ? Notice 
that in vs. 12 Micah boldly predicts the fall of Jerusalem, which Isaiah always 
insisted could not fall. Why this difference of view ? Which prophet was right ? 
Read. Jer. 26: 1-10 for an interesting reference to Micah and to the oracle of Mic. 
3:12m the days of Jeremiah. Would not this imply that Micah was in danger as 
the result of his bold preaching ? 

Tenth day. — § 118. Israel the leader of the nations: Mic. 4:1-5; Isa. 2:2-4 
Read the two sections and compare them, noting that they are practically identical. 
Do you think that one prophet quoted from the other? If so, which is the 
original ? Or is it probable that both quoted from an earlier oracle ? Or may the 
passage have been inserted in both books by a later hand ? Note that the picture 
presented is that of a world centering about Jerusalem and resorting to it for 
religious instruction; that Jehovah shall be the world-arbiter of all disputes; 
and that all weapons of war shall give place to the implements of peace. How 
does- this picture compare with that of 3:12? Do you understand that vs. 5 
recognizes the reality of the gods of the nations around ? How does the sentiment 
of this verse compare with that of vss. 1-4 ? Has the prediction of vss. 1-4 ever 
been fulfilled ? Do you think it will be ? 

Eleventh day. — § 119. Exile and return: Mic. 4:6-10. Note that in this 
passage the situation appears to be that of the immediate pre-exilic years. In 
vss. 9, ro, Jerusalem is in deep distress, leaderless, and about to fall; her people 
are to be carried out and brought to Babylon; but there they are to be saved from 
their enemies. In vss. 6-8 (perhaps dislocated from their true position) the 
people are to be assembled once more in Zion, where God will reign over them and 
the former kingship shall return to Jerusalem, "the tower of the flock." This 
would seem to be a prediction of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 b.c, and the later return of her people to rebuild the city. Is it the work of 
Micah or of a later prophet ? Why ? 
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Twelfth day. — § 120. Israel to thresh its foes: Mic. 4:11; 5:1. Here is a 
still different situation. Now Jerusalem is besieged by a world in arms. But 
the purposes of the besiegers are vain, for Jehovah has only gathered them as 
sheaves to be threshed by the might of Israel. With horn of iron and hoofs of 
brass the daughter of Zion, pictured as a fierce creature of the field, shall be invin- 
cible. The insults of heathen nations against the worthies of Israel shall be 
avenged. 

Thirteenth day. — §121. The ruler from Bethlehem: Mic. 5:2-4; Matt. 
2 : 1-8. Read the Micah text, and note that a hero is expected, who shall come 
of an ancient clan, and spring from Bethlehem; that is, he shall be of David's 
family. The date of the utterance seems to be a time when no king is ruling, there- 
fore after the beginning of the Exile. Meantime Jehovah leaves his people unpro- 
tected until the mother, probably thought of as Israel, brings forth the messianic 
king. When he comes he shall shepherd the flock of God, and his greatness shall 
reach to the ends of the earth. Read Matt. 2:1-8, and notice that the Jewish people 
of Jesus' day interpreted this passage as referring to the birth of the Messiah. 

Fourteenth day. — § 122. Leadership and victory: Mic. 5:5-9. Notice the 
fact that the word "man" in the first line of this passage is in italics, which means 
that it is not in the Hebrew text. The passage is not connected with what 
immediately precedes and makes no reference to a Messiah, but affirms that when 
the time of danger comes, and the Assyrian invades the land, this shall be the 
peace or safety of the nation, that they shall be able to raise up sufficient leaders — 
seven or eight if need be — to repel the invader and even punish him in his own 
land. In that time to come, those who are left of Israel shall be beneficent as 
dew to the suffering and terrible as a lion to the hostile. 

Fifteenth day. — § 123. Destruction of armaments and idolatries: Mic. 5 : 10-15. 
Read and notice the divine prediction that military equipment, forts and cities, 
the symbols of political and warlike strength, are to be destroyed; and with them 
the superstitions, charlatans, and idolatrous objects which have corrupted the 
land. But notice also that, in spite of the loss of what men usually rely on to 
safeguard a country, the assurance is given that the divine vengeance shall fall 
on the nations that have been Israel's enemies. Would you conclude that the 
writer of this passage regarded armaments as equally displeasing to God with the 
symbols and relics of idolatry ? Would you regard these verses as a good text 
for anti-militarist teaching ? 

Sixteenth day. — §124. Witnesses from the past: Mic. 6:1-5; Ex. 15:1-21; 
Num., chaps. 22-24; Josh., chaps. 3, 4. Read the Micah passage, and note that 
the prophet is summoning Israel into court, with the mountains and hills as wit- 
nesses. The nation is not charged with specific offenses, but it is implied that 
Jehovah is seeking to learn the cause of her unfaithfulness. Notice the references 
to the past history of Israel, as the proof of God's constant but unrequited pro- 
tection and love. Read Ex. 15: 1-2 1 for mention of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam; 
Num., chaps. 22-24, for the story of Balak and Balaam, and the divine frustra- 
tion of the curse against Israel. Read Josh., chaps. 3, 4, for the story of the cross- 
ing of the Jordan, from Shittim to Gilgal. 

Seventeenth day. — §125. What Jehovah requires: Mic. 6:6-8; Matt. 22:34- 
40; Jas. 1 : 27. Read the Micah section, and notice that the theme is the character 
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of true religion. It is one of the noblest utterances in the Old Testament. A 
questioner asks how he is to prove acceptable to God. Popular religion in his 
time was largely conceived in terms of offerings made and rites performed. It 
was costly and elaborate, but powerless to develop character or interpret the 
nature of God. What did the questioner think he might offer to God that would 
be pleasing ? Is it possible that a spiritual religion could make profitable use of 
offerings of slaughtered animals, or quantities of oil, or human sacrifice ? Yet the 
Old Testament shows that men did make such sacrifices, and thought them accept- 
able to God. What is the prophet's answer to the questioner? Read Matt. 
22:34-40 and Jas. 1:27 for similar New Testament ideals. Would you say that 
in the items here mentioned lies the essence of religion ? 

Eighteenth day. — § 126. Sins of the rich: Mic. 6:0-12. Notice that this 
passage is a denunciation of the common practices of cleverness and cheating 
which are the curse and disgrace of any community. What are the three forms 
of dishonesty that are mentioned ? In what regard would it be easier to employ 
fraudulent weights and measures in ancient times, or in the Orient, than in lands 
like our own? What is the character of the rich men? And in what respect 
do the other classes copy their practices ? 

Nineteenth day. — § 127. The statutes ofOmri: Mic. 6: 13-16; I Kings 16: 21- 
28; 16:29 — 22:4. Note in reading the Micah passage that the foregoing condi- 
tions, whatever be the date of the utterance, are bringing divine judgment upon 
the community. The words might apply to many different periods of Israel's 
life. What threats are made? What industries are mentioned? Read I Kings 
16:21-28 for the record of the reign of Omri, and I Kings 16:29 — 22:4 for that 
of Ahab, and observe that the prophet refers with stern disapproval to the char- 
acter of Omri and his son Ahab, not so much in reference to special laws or 
"statutes" enacted, but in condemnation of the manners and morals of Samaria 
under their rule. Whatever community is being addressed (is it Jerusalem?) 
is threatened with a fate like that which had befallen Northern Israel. Do you 
think the same principles apply today ? Would you say that a city or country 
that prospers by clever practices and dishonest business invites ruin at last ? 

Twentieth day. — § 128. Lament of the poor: Mic. 7:1-6; Matt. 10:35, 36. 
Read the passage in Micah, and note that whether or not it comes from the same 
period as the two previous sections it reflects a similar state of affairs. Perhaps 
Zion is the speaker, mourning over the degeneracy of the times. The ruling class 
is conscienceless and oppressive and judges are servile and corrupt. No one can 
be trusted, even the most intimate members of one's family. Read Matt. 10:35, 
36 for Jesus' use of this passage in a different connection. 

Twenty-first day. — §129. Waiting for better days: Mic. 7:7-10. Note that, 
like several others in the book, this passage seems to be unrelated to its context. 
The time is difficult; evil is ascendent. There is no present comfort. The only 
hope is in God and the future. Past sins are being expiated in the sufferings of 
the present. But God will not forget his people, and in his own time will vindicate 
his own good name by restoring them to happiness and punishing their enemies. 

Twenty-second day. — §130. Rebuilding the nation: Mic. 7:11-13. Read 
the text, and notice the obvious situation. Jerusalem, now in ruins, is to be rebuilt, 
and her people, now widely scattered east and west, in Assyria and Egypt, are 
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to be restored to their home-land. From the ends of the earth the returning 
Hebrews shall come, while the heathen world shall be desolated because of its sins. 

Twenty-third day. — §131. The compassionate God: Mic. 7:14-20. Read 
the passage, and consider its appeal to God to restore the ancient prosperity of 
Israel, so that once more the land of Palestine may be occupied to its full limits. 
It is hoped that the wonders of the Exodus from Egypt may again be seen. 
The writer hopes for the time when his people shall hold the place of power in all 
the earth, and other nations submit to Israel and its God. Notice the play upon 
the word Micah ("who is like thee?") in vs. 18. The ancient favor of God 
to Abraham and Jacob is the ground of this closing appeal. Were these hopes 
ever realized ? 

Twenty-fourth day. — The Book of Micah. Glance through the entire book, 
and notice that it divides itself into three clearly distinct portions, chaps. 1-3, 
chaps. 4, 5, and chaps. 6, 7. Of these, the first (with the probable exception of 
2:12, 13) is clearly the work of Micah of Moresheth-Gath, the contemporary 
of Isaiah. Regarding the other two sections it is difficult to speak with confidence 
either as to date or as to authorship. Several of the sections, as we have seen, 
appear to come from later periods, such as the Exile and the times that followed. 
Was it not probable that the authentic writings of a prophet as well known and 
impressive as Micah would attract to themselves other material which seemed 
related in spirit to the prophet's work ? Do you think the matter of authorship 
and literary credit was considered of importance in the age of Micah ? Is any 
portion of Scripture of greater value because it can be proved to be the work of a 
particular writer ? Does not all writing of the sort rest in the last issue upon its 
own value and urgency ? If one hesitates to concede that such fine passages as 
S : 2-4 and 6 : 6-8 came from any other hand than Micah's, must he not recall the 
fact that considerable portions of the Old Testament, as for instance Job, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ruth, etc., are anonymous? 

Twenty-fifth day. — The times of Micah. Recall Mic. 1 : 1 and the names of 
the three kings of Judah of whom Micah is said to have been the contemporary. 
Now read again II Kings 15:32 — 10:37 f° r the biblical record of that period, both 
in Northern Israel and in Judah. The fact that Micah speaks of the dangers 
threatening Samaria makes it possible that his work may have begun before 
721 B.C., the date of the overthrow of the northern kingdom by the Assyrians. 
The revolt of the cities of the Philistine plain against Assyria brought an expedi- 
tion of Sargon in 711 B.C., which also involved Judah. But the time of greatest 
danger and disaster was in 701 B.C., when Sennacherib made his devastating 
campaign in Judah, and all but took Jerusalem. The enormous booty which the 
Assyrians carried away at that time proved that Judah was wealthy, and the 
pictures given by Micah and Isaiah show that the usual social abuses bred by a 
period of prosperity prevailed both in the city and in the provincial districts. This 
is the political and social background of the message of our prophet. 

Twenty-sixth day. — The man Micah. Recall Mic. 1:1, 14, and that the 
prophet is called the Morashtite, which probably means that he lived at Moresheth- 
Gath, a town near the former Philistine city of Gath. Read also Jer. 26 : 1-10, and 
recall that a century later, in the days of King Jehoakim, during the ministry of 
Jeremiah, certain friends of that prophet made a plea for his life, basing it upon 
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the bold preaching of Micah in the reign of Hezekiah. This, as well as the con- 
tents of chaps. 1-3, shows that he was a fearless man of God — a dweller in one of 
the country districts of Palestine, on the western slope toward the Mediterranean; 
that he deeply sympathized with the oppressed peasant class in Judah, of which 
he was doubtless a member; and that he felt himself called of God to denounce 
the rapacity, cruelty, and selfishness of the ruling and wealthy group in Jerusalem 
and Judah. Compare Micah with other reformers of whom you know. Do you 
suppose his work was effective, and that improvement resulted from his preaching ? 
Is it possible that he uttered many messages of which the book gives no record ? 

Twenty-seventh day. — The social ideals of Micah. Reread Mic. 2:1-3, 9; 
3 : 1-4, 9-12, etc., and recall the character of the times, and the indignation of the 
prophet at what he saw about him. Covetousness and monopoly were the order 
of the day among the men who had power to take advantage of their poorer 
neighbors. Isaiah saw that the same conditions prevailed in Jerusalem (see Isa. 
5:8). The rapid growth of the northern and southern kingdoms under the prosper- 
ous rule of Jeroboam II and Azariah (Uzziah) gave opportunity for the amassing 
of fortunes hitherto unknown. With this came an increasing unscrupulousness 
on the part of the men who did not propose to let any moral considerations stand 
in the way of their success. Women and children, as well as men, were the victims 
of these unjust conditions. And above all, the leaders of the state — princes, offi- 
cials, judges — were responsible, because they not only tolerated the evilsdenounced, 
but shared in them. Do you think the present age offers striking parallels to 
the situation in Israel ? Do you think there is the same need of prophetic rebuke 
and warning as in Micah's day ? 

Twenty-eighth day. — The religious teachings of Micah. Reread Mic. 1 : 2-16, 
and recall the prophet's conception of a world-ruling God, who is sensitive to 
injustice, and roused to anger by the oppression of the poor. The fact that 
Jehovah's land is exhibiting outrageous examples of social unrighteousness is the 
ground for the expectation of divine chastisement at the hands of the approaching 
foe. As Isaiah called Jehovah the Holy One of Israel, and insisted upon his 
ethical character, so Micah feels that the worship of God cannot be divorced from 
a spirit of social solicitude. This is the very essence of religion. Whether it is 
Micah or another who speaks in the great oracle of 6 : 6-8, its truth and universality 
are at once recognized. Religion cannot consist in rites and ceremonies. Offer- 
ings of flesh or oil or even of life cannot compensate for unsocial conduct. "He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?" 

Twenty-ninth day. — Micah's message to our age. It is of little value to study 
the times and utterances of the great moral leaders of Israel, or any other people, 
unless they offer some suggestion for ethical and religious improvement today. 
The prophets were not mere seers, looking into the future and uttering predictive 
oracles. They were men of their own age, seriously concerned with its social 
and religious conditions and the remedies that should be applied. For this very 
reason their words are stimulating and disciplinary. Humanity repeats its experi- 
ences, in spite of the evolution of social theory and structure. The messages 
of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah are of the greatest value in the study of modern 
social conditions and defects. Especially is the problem of morality and religion 
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in rural communities made vivid by the words of our prophet. The moral dangers 
of small towns as compared with those of cities, the tendency to isolation and 
indifference to ethical reforms in rural communities, strangely coupled with a 
stronger moral sense, the difficulty of sustaining church life in the country, and 
at the same time the intense rivalry of denominationalism in small places, are 
among the newer phases of the problem with which Micah grappled. 

Thirtieth day. — The messianic hope in Micah. In the portion of the Book of 
Micah (chaps. 1-3) regarding which it is possible to speak with confidence as 
the work of that prophet, there is nothing that suggests messianic expectations, 
for the reason that Micah was so seriously concerned with the social and religious 
abuses of his own time. But in other portions of the book the future hope of the 
nation is made clear. Read 4:1-5 for an example (also used in Isa. 2:2-4) 0I 
expectation of a time when Israel shall be the leader of the nations, Jehovah the 
arbiter of world disputes, and peace shall cover the earth. In the spirit of that 
hope several other oracles have been included in the volume. But for the most 
vivid of its messianic utterances read 5 : 2-4, and note that in the future time of 
distress a ruler shall arise from Bethlehem, and therefore of the Davidic stock, who 
shall lead his people to victory and peace. What relation does this prophecy have 
to the expectation of future glory for Israel ? What relation does it bear to the 
ministry of Jesus ? What was the nature of Israel's messianic hope in the times 
of Isaiah and Micah ? 

SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 



BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 



INTEODUCTOEY 

The book which we are to study this month is a short one, and perhaps it may 
seem to some leaders that a month is a long time to spend on so short a book. 
Yet we believe that when the month's work is finished, several interesting prob- 
lems will be touched upon which it is not possible to handle so easily with a longer 
book in which there is more action, such as that of Isa., chaps. 1-39 or the Book 
of Jeremiah which will constitute the work of the following month— such ques- 
tions, for instance, as the method of getting at the authorship of a book, and of 
determining whether all of it is one work or whether it is composite in character, 
and such questions as inaccuracy in the text due to copyists, editors, and vicis- 
situdes through which manuscripts have passed. There is no other small book 
which lends itself so well to the discussion of these important matters, and once 
they are clearly placed before a group studying the Old Testament, a valuable 
element has been added to the equipment of the Bible student. 

peogeam 1 
1. Geographical and social study of Micah's region and its probable relation 
to Jerusalem. 



